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STATE  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 
REVIEWED  BY  NATIONAL 
RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

.  Stressing1 the  fact  that  planning  after  all  is  basic- 
ally a  State   function*  "6 he  National  Resources   Committee,    in  a 
recent   publication,    "State  Planning:      Review  of  Activities   and 
-Progress,"   urged  that  planning   should  not   be  too  greatly  central- 
ized  in  Washington,    since   it    "is /an  attitude  and   a  practice  which 
must   command  the   confidence  and   invite  the  cooperation  of  wide 
groups_  of  people.'* 

The   first  half  of  tho   report  deals   principally  with 
the  progress   reports   of  State  Planning  boards;   the    latter  half 
with  the  activities   of   such  beards   in  relation  to  land  planning, 
water,    power,    minerals,    transportation,   social  and  economic 
trends,   public  improvement  programs,   and  governmental  relation- 
ships . 

Findings    of   Committee 

After  careful   study  of  the  many  important  volumes 
and  reports   issued  by  the   State  planning  Boards, contact  with 
Board  Activities,   and  independent   observation,  the  Committee 
has   drawn  the   following   conclusions: 

1.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  the  I4.6 
State  Planning   Boards   in  the   collection  of 
basic  data,    in  preliminary  and   exploratory 

■   surveys,    in  the  beginnings   of    long-time  pro- 
gramming of  public  works,    in  projects  for  better 
land  utilization,    etc. 

2.  Excellent   cooperation  of   State  and  national 
authorities   has  been   obtained  through  the   land- 
use   consultants  who  were  able  to   contribute 
much  to  tho   formulation  of  policies    of  both 
local  and  general  application.      The    land-use 
program  is    evidence   of   such  cooperation.    -In  the 
administration  of   relief  also,   planning   author- 
ities assisted  tho  Relief  Administration  both 

in  selecting  worthy  projects  and   in  employing 
persons   on  planning*' projects. 

3.  The   State   boards,   through  their   cooperative 
attitude,    have  indicated  possible    linos    of 
effective  action  in  areas  which  are  neither 
State  nor  national,   but  which  offer  problems 
requiring  the   concurrent   action  of  a   range   of 
authorities. 
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U*      The  Planning  Boards  act  as  a  general  staff  for 
the  State  executives,  and  supply  information, 
analyses,  interpretations,  and  long-time  policios 
for  their  disposition.   Consequently,  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  they  should 
strengthen  the  mechanism  of  State  governments. 

In  similar  manner,  the  Committee  made  certain  recom- 
mendations —  recommendations  growing  out  #tf  the  work  of  the 
State  hoards  and  out  of  other  activities  of  the  Committee  in 
relation  to  planning! 

1, •  Recommended  in  view  of  the  usefulness  of  State 
planning  hoards  hoth  to  State  and  nation,  that 
the  States  continue  to  support  these  agencies 
where  already  established.!  where  this  has  not 
been  done,  that  the  States  provide  for  their  estab- 
lishment and  permanent  support.   It  is  further 
recommended  that  for  a  developmental  period,  Fed- 
eral aid  be  extended  to  State  boards  in  the  form 
of  technical  consultants  and  emergency  personnel, 
or  by  other  ways  and  means  which  seem  appropriate. 

2.  Recommended  unremitting  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  closer  coop<?yration  between'  State  and  Federal 
governments  in  a  manner,  'however,  which  will  not 
sacrifice  the  independence  or  prestige  of  either 
authority,  or  without  disturbing  their  just  bal- 
ance.  Ihe  State  planning  boards  have  unusual 
opportunities  to  promote  such  cooperation,  between 
agencies  of  government. 

3.  Recommended  that  the  State  boards  consider  the 
possibilities  of  closer  coordination  of  effort 
in  the  development  of  natural  resources  upon 
the  lines  indicated  in  the  recent  National  Re- 
sources Board  Report. 

i+.   Recommended  that  the  State  boards  consider  the 
plan  previously  suggested  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Board  (Report  of  December  193h)   f°r  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  public  works  adminis- 
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t  rat  ion.  Such  an  arrangement  would  make  provision 
for  a  continuing  organization  to  coordinate  a  wide 
range  of  Federal  public  works  projects  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  plan  involves  a  continuing  develop- 
ment and  revision  of  long-range  programs  of  public 
works'  in  Which  State  planning  boards  would  properly 
play  a  major  role. 

Copies  of  this  report  may  be  secured  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  at  75  cents  per  copy. 

Another  report  o^  the  Committee  —  "Regional  Factors 
in  National  Planning"  -••  has  just  appeared,  and  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  the  March  issue  of  this  publication. 

Members  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  are: 
Harold  L,  Ickcs,  Chairman;  George  H.  Dern;  Henry  A.  Wallace; 
Daniel  C.  Roper;  Francos  Perkins;  Harry  L.  Hopkins;  Frederick 
A.  Delano;  Charles  E.  Merriamj  and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
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Pacific  northwest  regional 

planning  commission 

melts  in  spokane,  washington 
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Representatives    of  the   State' Planning   Boards   of 
Washington,    Oregon,    Idaho,    and  Montana,    comprising  the   Pacific 
Northwest   Regional  Planning  Commission,   met   in  conference   in 
Spokane,   Washington,    February   13-1?  to  take   up  the  following 
business: 

(a)  To   review  the  position  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
States   as   to  natural   resources,    basic    services, 
facilities   for  growth  and   development,    popu- 
lat  i  o n  t  r c  nd  s ,    and   c  xp  e  c t at  ions   f  or  the   f ut  u r e . 

(b)  To   consider  the  problem  of  marketing  power,    in- 
cluding necessary  policies,  'measures  and  agencies, 
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(c)  To  consider  the  interrelationships  of  Federal, 
State,  ond  local  agencies  dealing  with  physical 
resources,  public  works,  and  related  public 
welfare  and  education. 

(d)  To  consider  the  plr.ee,  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  people  in  sound  planning 
initiated  by  localities,  States.,  regions,  and 

the  nation. 

(c)      To   consider  studios  in  '.rater    resources,    land 

planning,   transportation,    regionalism  and  ur.bca 
ism,   and  in  mineral,    forest,    agricultural^    and 
other  industries,    as   conducted  by  localities^ 
States,    regions  and  nation. 
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rel.dc ion  of  assessed 'value 
to  consignation  in  farm 
rf;.l  estate  til^spers 

1/ 
The  dato  for  this  study,  which  were  gathered  in  con- 
nection with  CWA  project  lb,  indicate  in  general  a  lag  of 
assessed  values  behind  sales  values,  both  in  periods  when  sales 
values  are  rising,  and  when  they  are  declining.   From  1920  to 
1933*  when  sales  values  were  falling  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  there  was  an  upward  trend  in  nest  counties  in  the 
ratio  of  assessed  to  sales  value. 

The  ratio  of  assessed  value  to ' consideration  is  pre- 
sented for  286  counties  in  l]l+   States.  Where  such  information 
was  obtainable,  the  legal  ratios  of  assessed  to  true  value  for 
the  States,  equalization  ratios,  or  other  official  estimates  of 
true  value  worked  out  by  State  departments  or  county  boards, 
might  have  been  included  for  comparison,   included  as  bona  fide 
transfers  are  only  those  of  a  voluntary  nature  involving  farm 
land  with  improvements  conveyed  by  warranty  or  special  warranty 
deed.   Furthermore,  only  those  bargaining  parties  having  different 
surnames  were  selected  in  order  tc  eliminate  transfers  between 
relatives,  and  only  those  deeds  believed  to  stipulate  the  full 
and  true  consideration  were  chosen.   In  the  interest  of  accuracy, 
another  elimination  was  made,  namely  of  those  properties  for 
which  an  assessment  had  not  been  made  as  of  a' date  approximating 
the  date  of  transfer.   In  assessment  practice,  the  relatively 

l/   ''Relation  of  Assessed  Value  to'  Consideration  in  Bona  Fide 
Transfers  of  Farm  Real  Estate."   U.S.  Dcpt.  of  Ag.,  Bur.  of 
Ag.  Econ. ,  Div.  of  Laif*  Economics,  Washington,  D.C.   Janu- 
ary 193c 
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constant  totals  of  assessment  rolls  in  many  taxing  .jurisdictions 
indicate  that  comparatively  few  valuations  are  altered  from  year 
to  year,  and  such  changes  as  are  made  are  slight. 

With  elimination  of  properties  on   these  considerations, 
the  number  of  samples  for  certain  counties  is  unusually  small. 
This  fact,  together  with  variation  in  size  of  property  ana  sale 
price  per  acre,  and  in  the  basis  of  assessment  and  time  of  assess- 
ment, caused  wide  divergence  of  the  ratio  of  assessed  value  to 
sale  price  between  years.   Between  States,  variation  in  the  ratio 
of  assessed  value  to  sale  price  is  the  result  of  differences  in 
assessment  methods  and  in  the  declared  legal  ratios  of  assessed 
to  true  value.   Between  counties,  variation  in  the  ratio  is 
ascribablc  to  ununiform  assessment  practices  and  to  the  elements 
causing  variation  between  years.   Within  counties,  and  accordingly 
between  counties,  ununiform  assessment  practice  is  often  attribu- 
table to  the  existence  of  numerous  assessing  agencies.   In  New 
York,  for  instance,  taxable  property  within  the  various  towns, 
including  that  inside  of  incorporated  villages,  is  assessed  for 
both  town  and  county  purposes  by  town  officers.   Property  within 
villages  is  assessed  for  village  purposes  by  village  -assessors. 
Village  assessors  are  authorized  to  use  town  assessment,  but 
many  do  net  do  so.   Officials  and  methods  of  assessment  of 
property  vary  in  different  minor  jurisdictions  within  a  State 
according  to  general  and  special  laws.  When  levels  of  assess- 
ment are  entirely  different,  variations  in  valuation  result  in 
very  inequitable  distribution  of  taxes  and  tax  burdens. 

Comparison  of  assessments  with  accurate  information 
on  sales  of  property  should  form  .an  essential  step  in  a  satis- 
factory system  of  assessment.   Some  data  of  this  nature  are 
now  collected  bv  State  tax  deoartments  and  boards  of  equaliz- 
at  ion  in  States  which  attempt  to  equalize  between  counties, 
towns,  cities  and  villages  for  franchise  valuations  and  allo- 
cation of  State  property  taxes.   Actual  appraisals  by  field 
personnel  or  samples  gathered  on  sales  value  are  used  in  estab- 
lishing equalization  rates.   The  need  for  assessment  eeroalization 
is  apparent  when  property  in  more  than  one  assessment  district  is 
taxed  by  a  superior  governmental  jurisdiction;  when  a  taxing 
district  overlaps  more  than  one  assessment  district;  or  when 
certain  types  of  property  tire  appraised  by  one  assessing  agency 
and  other  typos  by  a  different  agency.   Equalization  rates  must  - 
be  established  for  towns  and  cities  within  a  county  to  determine 
the  amount  of  county  taxes  to  be  levied  in  c.aca  town  or  city. 
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If  accurately  determined,  property  in  each  town  or  city  pays 
taxes  to  the  county  in  proportion  to  true  value.   Full  value 
of  property  in  towns  and  school  districts,  as  determined  by 
the  use  of  equalization  rates,  is  an  important  factor  in  allo- 
cating State  aids  and  shared  taxes  on  the  basis  of  valuations. 

In  general,  the  methods  of  assessment  in  rural  areas 
have  not  been  placed  on  the  systematic  basis  often  used  for 
urban  properties.   It  is  difficv.lt  to  develop  any  formula  or 
method  for  determination  of  full  value  or  relative  values  of 
farm  property  because  of  the  variety  of  elements  influencing 
farm  property  values  --  nearness  to  markets,  soil,  topography, 
elevation,  etc.   Correlation  of  prices  received  for  property 
at  sale  with  values  at  which  they  arc  assessed  usually  reveals 
a  tendency  to  assess  properties  of  low  value  at  higher  relative 
valuations  than  properties  of  high  value.   The  sample  s  in  the 
present  study  were  probably  not  sufficiently  extensive  in  most 
counties  to  warrant  tabulation  in  price  class  groupings  for 
purposes  of  investigating  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
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EXPLOITATION  OF  AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE  IMPAIRS  A 

NAT  I OML  RES  OURCE 


The  economic  value  of  wildlife  in  the  United  States 
exceeds  $1, 000, 000, 000  annually,  but  exploitation  and  neglect 
is  rapidly  impairing  -and  depleting  this  national  resource,  accord- 
ing to  the  recently  published  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  "Planning  for  Wildlife  in  the  United  States." 

The  report  bases  its  billion  dollar  estimate  on  the 
fact  that  the  resource  provides  an  annual  production  in  furs 
and  meats  of  $190,000,000;  other  values  include  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  equipment,  general  expenses 
of  sportsmen  and  tourists,  maintenance  of  hunting  and  fishing 
clubs,  and  the  difficult-to-estimato  value  of  birds  as  destroy- 
ers of  insects. 

The  report  urges  the  establishment  of  additional  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  game  refuges,  adequate  stocking  of 


all  land  and  water  areas  in  national  forests  and  the  initiation 
of  satisfactory  managemenij.   In  accomplishing  such  a  program, 
game  laws  in  most  States. must  be  made  adequate  and  then  enforced. 
"Educational  programs  should  be  developed,  including  the  use 
of  motion  pictures,  to  acquaint  landowners  with  practical  moans 
of  producing  game,  and  with  profitable  ways  of  harvesting  the 
crop.   The  attitude  of  the  farmer  especially  has  an  important, 
bearing  in  this  connection.   Farmers  should  be  shown  that  rab- 
bits, quail,  pheasants,  and  other  game,  as  well  as  furbearing 
animals  and  fishes,  have  a  potential  crop  value  similar  in  kind 
to  that  of  any  other  product  of  their  acres.   They  should  be  en- 
couraged to  expect  a  profit  through  the  sale  of  shooting  or 
trapping  rights,  commensurate  with  their  efforts  to  produce  game, 
under  regulations  fixed  by  the  State." 

This  report  has  been  printed  in  limited  edition; 
copies  may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  10  cents  per  copy. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
PLAIfSIEG  OFFICIALS 
COFFERS  IN  CHICAGO 


The  American  Society  of  State  Planning  officials  met 
in  Chicago,  Illinois  ^ecepber-   12-13  to  discuss  "planning"  with 
the  chairmen  of  various  State  planning  boards  and  State  planning 
consultants,  who  were  in  attendance. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  "plan- 
ning" were  aired  at  the  conference,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween State  planning  boards  and  the  national  planning  program 
whs  criticized.   It  was  pointed  out  that  the  step  between 
national  and  State  planning  is  usually  too  large  for  greatest 
efficiency.   There  is  too  wide  a  gap  between  the  nation  and 
the  State,  and  there  are  too  many  units  to  be  handled  effective- 
ly by  a  single  organization.  An  intermediate  step  is  needed. 
Decentralization  is  necessary,  with  the  intermediate  regional 
step  a  vital  link. 
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SCIENCE  ADVISORY  BOARD 
MAKES  SECOND  REPORT 


The  second  report  of  the  Science  Advisory  Board, 
recently  transmitted  to  the  President,  "brings  up  to  date  the 
summaries  of  reports  and  actions  of  the  Board  on  specific 
problems. 

The  Science  Advisory  Board  was  created  on  July  Jjl, 
1933  Ly  Executive  Order  Ho.  6238  (extended  by  two  later  Execu- 
tive Orders),  and  given  authority,  acting  through  the  machin- 
ery and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council,  to  appoint  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  specific  problems  in  the  various  government 
departments  and  to  offer  advisory  service  to  scientific  Federal 
agencies.'  Karl  T.  Compton,  President  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  is  chairman. 

Several  sections  of  the  report  arc  of  interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  land  use  and  planning. 

Chapter  V.   Summaries  of  Reports  and  Actions  on  Speci- 
fic Problems:   Appendix  9«   Research  Problems  Bearing  on  Land 
Planning:  deals  with  soil  erosion,  and  scientific  soil  erosion 
practices,  weather  effects  on  special  crops,  relation  of  soil 
to  slope,  deterioration  of  the  range  lands,  population  redis- 
tribution, regions  of  unbalance  to  the  national  economy,  and 
regions  requiring  economic  decentralization. 

Chapter  VI  Appendix  3*  Part  I-a;  Soil  Erosion  in 

its  Relation  to  Other  Soil  -Research  and  Extension 

Projects. 

I-b;  The  administration  of  Research  and  Extension 

Activities  Re'lated  to  Soil  Erosion. 

Appendix  11,  "The  Land  Of  Your  Possession,"  a  reprint 
of  a  public  lecture  by  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman  before  the  General 
Session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  hinneapolis,  Minnesota,  June  26,  1935*  covers  in  brief 
but  adequate  manner  the  particular  lo.nd  problems  of  the  >fest  — 
a  region  in  general  characterized  by  insufficient  rainfall  for 
diversified  agriculture.   Four  major  considerations  in  setting 
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up  a  comprehensive  land-use  program  for  the  semi-arid  areas 
Dr.  Bowman  thinks  are:   (l)  that  soil  erosion  techniques  should 
be  tested  by  research  upon  the  present  widely  developed  field 
projects;  (2)  that  the  principal  wind  erosion  districts  of  the 
Great  Plains  should  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation,  and  experi- 
ments and  studies  instituted  looking  toward  the  restoration  of 
a  sod  cover  to  be  followed  by  grazing  under  strict  regulations; 
(3;  that  tree  and  shrub  plantings  should  be  limited  to  the  better 
parts  of  the  shelter  belt,  the  expected  beneficial  effects  being 
in  the  longer  future,  while  cultivation  practices  both  in  and 
out  of  the  shelterbelt  need  immediate  improvement  from  the  wind- 
erosion  and  agricultural-risk  standpoint;  (I4.)  that  a  thorough- 
going analysis  of  climatological  records  should  be  made  to  help 
determine  and  define  the  areas  and  grades  of  serious  agricultural 
risk." 

The  General  Report  of  the  Committee  contains  sections 
of 'general  interest:   National  Dependence  on  Science;  Place  of 
Science  in  the  Government;  Need  for  Science  Advisory  Service 
to  Government;  Development  of  Science  Advisory  Service;  Activities 
of  the  Board;  Future  Development'  of  the  Board. 
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SCOTLAND'S  ACTIVITY   III  IMPROVING  FARM  TENANCY 


By 


Marshall  Harris  and  Douglps  F.  Schepmocs 

Land  Use  Planning  Section 

Division  of  Land  Utilisation 

Resettlement  Administration 


INTRODUCTION 

Much  has  been  written  during  recent  months  regarding 
the  shortcomings  of  the  tenancy  system  which  exists  in  the  United 
States.   Although  some  of  the  literature  has  been  concerned  with 
q  other  tenure  groups,  the  plight  of  the  Southern  sharecropper 
has  received  major  consideration.   The  discussion  has  centered 
largely  around  the  present  economic  position  of  these  share-crop- 
ping tenants,  .and  has  included  material  regarding  their  low 
social  status;  some  mention  has  been  made  also  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  tenancy  system  and  erosion  and  depletion  of  our 
soil  resources.   According  to  many  writers,  the  way  out  of  the 
present  tenancy  situation  is  through  a  more  widely  diffused 
ownership  of  lend  by  farm  tenant  operators.   Few  other  remedies 
have  been  given  serious  attention. 

A  study  of  the  experience  of  older  countries  in  their 
endeavor  to  establish  upon  the  soil  a  virile  farm  population, 
to  maintain  a  permanently  productive  agriculture,  and  to  foster 
and  preserve  worthy  rural  institutions  should  prove  invaluable 
in  helping  us  in  the  solution  of  the  tenancy  problems  in  this 
country.   Some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  these  experiences 
which  should  bo  considered  are  as  follows:  (a)  those  which  assure 
tenant  farmers  stability  of  occupancy  And  security  of  tenure; 
(b)  those  which  tend  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  tenant 
by  the  landlord,  and  to  protect  the  landlord  against  acts  of 
the  tenant;  (c)  those  which  protect  the  soil  against  depletion 
and  erosion  by  either  or  both  parties;  (d)  those  which  have  been 
designed  to  decrease  the  number  of  misunderstandings  which  arise 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  and  (c)  the  special  type  of  legal 
machinery  which  has  been  set  up  to  meet  the  peculiar  problems 
arising  out  of  landlord  and  tenant  relationships.   This,  the 
first  of  a  scries  of  short  articles  which  will  explore  such 
lines  of  endeavor  in  several  foreign  countries,  will  present 
Scotland's  activities  in  improving  her  farm  tenancy  situation. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  lend  tenure  history  of  Scotland  is  divided  into 
two  lines  of  development:  that  of  the  southern,  or  Lowlan  , 
section  which  borders  England,  and  that  of  the  northern,  or 
Highland,  section  and  the  Islands,   The  system  of  land  tenure 
in  Scotland  as  it  exists  today  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  process 
of  .evolution  begun  in  very  early  times,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study  it  is  convenient  to  begin  with  the  institution  of" 
feudalism,  which  introduced  a' comparatively  new  tenurial  arrange- 
ment. 

The   prevailing  land  tenure  system  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  a  feudalistic  nature-. 
With  the  coming  to  power  in  112i_i.  of  David  I,  feudalism  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.   The  new  king  surrounded 
himself  with  a  nobility  composed  largely  of  Hermans,  but  also 
including  many  of  the  Scottish  Celtic  Clan  Chiefs.   The  land 
was  divided  among  the  nobility,  and  re-divided  among  the  serfs 
on  the  feudalistic  condition  of  military  service  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  payment  of  rent,  in  the  form  of  services  and  goods, 
at  all  times.   Thus  feudalism  in  the  Lowlands  completely  displaced 
the  clan  system  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  which  was 
based  upon  the  family  relationship,  with  the  chief  holding  the 
land  as  the  head  of  the  family.   In  the  highlands,  clan  tenure 
was  not  displaced  by  feudalism,  but  with  the  extension  of  David's 
government  into  the  Highlands,  tVu.rc  came  to  be  accepted  a 
general  application  of  some  of  the  principles  of  feudalism. 
The  Anglo-Norman  institutions,  however,  were  alien  to  the  conser- 
vative nature  of  the  Gaelic  Clans.   The  clan  system  was  only 
modified  by  feudalism,  and  it  survived  in  an  attenuated  form 
until  its  final  extinction  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Feudalism  reigned  supreme  in  the  Lowlands  for  over 
200  years,  but  began  to  decline  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  lords,  the  Immediate  feudal  tenants  of  the  Icing,  gradually 
became  more  or  less  independent  of  the  military  protection 
afforded  under  feudalism.  Along  with  this  change  came  an  omission 
of  the  essential  military  features  of  the  tenurial  arrangement, 
and  a  general  commutation  of  these  services  to  the  payment  of 
rent  in  othr-r  forms.   By  the  fifteenth  century  the  change  was 
practically  complete,  and  outright  tenancies  based  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  goods,  services,  and  money  as  rent  were  the  rule.   This 

change  was  in  s^mc  respects  an  advancement  for  the  serf.  He 
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was  partially  emancipated  from  the  physical  servitude  which  he 
owed  to  the  lord.   It  also  had  an  educational  effect  in  that  it 
familiarized  him  with  money,  and  gave  him  some  concept  of  the 
comparative  values  of  different  kinds  of  labor  and  commodities. 

Following  the  disintegration  of  the  feudal  system  in 
the  Lowlands,  and  the  establishment  of  a  stronger  central  govern- 
ment, together  with  a  more  closely  knit  social  order,  there  develop- 
ed in  Scotland  an  unregulated,  individualistic,  system  of  tenancy. 
The  fixity  of  tenure  which  was  an  integral  part  of  feudalism  was 
no  longer  present.   Under  feudalism  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  lord  to  keep  the  serfs  in  good  condition  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  did  his  horses  and  equipment,  but  under  the  new  system  of 
tenancy  the  landlord  exploited  his  tenants,  and  often  the  soil 
reso\irces,  under  a  common  law  concept  which  gave  him  complete 
."jurisdiction  over  both.   Owing  to  superior  competitive  position 
and  political  power,  the  landlords  took  advantage  of  the  tenants 
in  many  ways.   The  latter  were  forbidden  to  hunt  game  for  their 
own  consumption  or  even  to  kill  it  to  protect  their  own  crops. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  remove  any  fixtures  or  improvements  which 
they  had  effected  during  their  occupancy  of  the  farm,  even  though 
the  landlord  evicted  them  without  due  cause.   Neither  did  the 
landlords  pay  them  for  such  improvements.   Exorbitant  rent  was 
often  required,  and  the  landlord  could  collect  it  under  the 
law  by  seizing  the^  property  of  the  tenant.   Evictions  were  not 
uncommon.   The  only  recourse  which  the  tenant  had  was  to  obtain 
a  favorable  contract,  specifying  his  rights  and  duties.   Although 
contracts  were  enforceable  at  law,  they  did  not  afford  the  tenant 
the  necessary  security,  as  practically  no  one  could  afford  to 
risk  a  law  suit  against  his  landlord.   It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  some  landlords  did  not  attempt  to  take  all  rights  away  from 
their  tenants,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  tenant  had  no  se- 
curity, and. was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  character  of  his  land- 
lord. 

Some  of  the  far-seeing  landlords,  however,  envisaged 
a  more  constructive  role  in  the  agricultural  economy,  and  came 
to  understand  that  their  interests  and  those  of  their  tenants  were 
not  inimical.   They  amplified  the  contractual  arrangement  so  that 
the  soil  was  adequately  conserved;  collections  of  rent  were  not 
forced  during  unfavorable  production  conditions;  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  stability  of  occupancy  was  developed;  and  tenants 
came  to  have  a  sense  of  security.   Finally,  during  the  first 
ho.lf  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  encouraged  tenants  to  make 
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improvements,  both  to  the  soil  and  to  the  farmstead, -and  assured 
them  just  recompense  when  they  -moved.   During  the  early  steps 
in  this  development  there  were  many  mistake's,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  definite  system  was  slow,  owing,  to  the  desire  of  many 
landlords  to  take  every  possible  advantage ' for  their  immediate 
gain.   It  was  plain,  however,  that  a  more  equitable  system, 
patterned  after  that  developed  by  some  of  the  better  landlords, 
was  essential  to  the  continued'  improvement-  of  agriculture,  and 
as  economic  integration  progressed,  it  appeared  that  compulsory 
action  might  be  necessary  to  assure  equitable  leasing  conditions 
for  landlords  and  tenants. 

In  the  Highlands,  the  situation  was  significantly  differ- 
ent.  The  modified  clan  system  existed  almost  to  the  nineteenth 
century.   The  land  was  let  runrig,  that  is,'  in  strips  reallocated 
periodically,  and  the  pasturage  was  held  in  common.   Leases,  as 
\vc   know  them  today,  were  practically  unknown,  the  tenant  held 
the  land  at  the  will  of  his  landlord,  and  paid  rent  in  goods 
and  services.   The  Napoleonic  Wars  stimulated  the  demand  for 
wool,  which  caused  sheep  raising  to  expand  very  rapidly.   The 
Scottish  Highlands  were  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  sheep  ■ 
production,  and  the  clan  chiefs  found  it  to  their  immediate 
economic  advantage  to  let  their  lands  in  large  tracts  to  sheep 
herders.   The  agricultural  economy  was  transformed  from  a  large 
number  of  small  farms,  tilled  by  tenants,  to  a  small  number  of 
large  sheep  ranches.   The  small  tenants  without  statutory  pro- 
tection were  evicted  en  masse,  and  forced  either  to-  eke  out  a 
meagre  existence  on  the  barren  seashores,  or  to  migrate  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  British  colonics.   The  conditions  in  the  Highlands 
soon  became  acute  owing  to  the  continually  recurring  famines 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato- crop,  uo on  which  the  extreme- 
ly poor  tenant  class  of  farmers  depended.   The  growing  population, 
crowded  together  on  the  poor  and  limited  area  of  cultivable  land, 
looked  jealously  at  the  large  uncultivated  sheep  farms.   Tenants 
banded  together,  refused  to  pay  their  rents,  and  seized  parts 
of  the  sheep  farms  to  use  for  cultivated  crops. 

The  constant  disorder  and  social  strife  in  the  High- 
lands, together  with  the  inequitable  leasing  arrangements  and 
unsocial  conditions  in  the  Lowlands,  did  much  to  impress  the 
statesmen  with  the  necessity  for  statutory  action.   During  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
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centuries,  Parliament  enacted  various  statutes  which  were 
designed  to  accomplish  the  following  four  major  objectives:  (a) 
to  describe  and  define  in  detail  the  rights  and  duties  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  to  make  provisions  for  compulsory 
adherence  to  these  rights  and  duties;  (b)  to  set  up  a  court 
procedure  for  the  purpose  of  determining  fair  and  equitable  rent, 
and  to  secure  a  relatively  high  degree  of  stability  of  occupancy 
and  security  of  tenure;  (c)  to  establish  a  system  of  arbitration 
which  would  facilitate  the  solution  of  differences  between  land- 
lords and  tenants;  and  (d)  to  provide  for  governmental  assistance 
to  worthy  tenants  who  desired  to  become  landowners. 

STATUTORY  CONTROL  OF  LAND LORD- TENAiT  RELATIONS 

Before  the  individual  statutory  provisions  are  dis- 
cussed, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  tenant  farming  predominates 
in  Scotland.   Although  there  are  no  data  readily  available  as 
to  the  extent  of  tenancy  during  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
clearly  evident  from  all  of  the  literature  that  owner- operators 
were  uncommon,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farms 
were  operated  by  tenants.   This  concept  is  substantiated  by 
the  data  presented  in  Table  1,  which  indicate  that  over  90 
percent  of  all  farms  were  operated  by  tenants  in  1912.   The 
decrease  in  tenancy  each  successive  year  since  that  date  indi- 
cates part  of  the  results  which  have  been  attained  by  positive 
legislative  action  regarding  the  problems  involved  in  agricultural 
land  tenure.   Most  of  the  farms  in  Scotland  are  rented  for  cash, 
as  contrasted  with  the  share-renting  system  which  predominates 
in  this  country.   It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Scotland 
is  approximately  the  size  of  South  Carolina  and  has  a  population 
almost  three  times  as  large. 

The  Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Act,  1880 

Prior  to  1880  the  landlord  held  an  absolute  right  to 
enter  upon  the  tenant's  farm  and  sieze  his  property  for  the 
payment  of  rent.   This  right  was  abused  by  many  landlords,  and 
in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  condition,  the  Hypothec  Abolition 
Act  of  1880  was  passed  by  Parliament.   This  Act  purported  to 
abolish  the  landlord* s  right  of' hypothec  (a  type  of  security 
given  by  the  tenant)  for  the  rent  of  land.   It  did  not  apply  to 
any  claim  due  or  becoming  due  under  contracts  already  entered 
into.   This  was  in  practice  a  rather  limited  gain  for  the 
oppressed  tenantry.   It  marked,  however,  the  beginning  of  sweep- 
ing changes  in  landlord-tenant  relations. 
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The.  Ground  Gone,  (S cot  land)  Apt,  1880 

According  to  an  Act  of  1621,  any  one  owning  less  than 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  was  forbidden  the  right  to  hunt  game* 
The  majority  of  agricultural  leases  expressly  reserved  all  game 
to  the  landlord,  and  prohibited  the  scaring  of  the  game  by  the 
tenant,  even  to  protect  his  crops  against  damage.   It  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  tenant  to  see  game  destroying  his  crops,  and 
.all  that  he  could  do. ■'was:  stand  by  and  watch,  without  the  right 
to  protect  his  own  property. 

The  interdependence  between  agriculture  and  other 
industries' was- being  more  completely  understood,  and  the  towns- 
people joined  with  the.  farmers,  both  in  the  interest  of  good 
husbandry  and  for  the  protection  of  capital  and  labor  invested 
by  the  occupiers  of  land,  in  requesting  Parliament  to  enact 
the  Ground  Game  Act  of  1880,   Under  this  Act  the  tenant-occupier 
was  given  the  right  to  kill  rabbits  and  hares  to  protect  his 
crops  against  damage,  .  This  right  was  guaranteed  to  the  tenant 
by  the  Voiding  of  all  contracts  to  the  contrary,  and  he  was 
.-limited  only  in  that  he  could  not  hunt  at  night  or  kill  game 
.with  poison.   The  Act  was  instrumental  in  removing  the  feeling 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  also  served  to 
improve  his  economic  standing. 

Agricultural  Holdings  ( S c ot land )  Act ,  188^ 

The  concept  of  an  outgoing  tenant  being  entitled  to 
compensation  for  improvements  which  had  been  effected  by  him  on 
the  landlord's  property  was  foreign  to  the  laws  of  Scotland' 
before  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  in  1683,  even 
though  some  agricultural  leases  had  provided  for  compensation 
prior  to  that  date.   The  compensation  provisions  which  were 
written  into  private  leases  were  very  diverse,  and  therefore 
.worked. hardships  upon  some  tenants  who  changed  farms.   Parliament 
selected  the  best  of  the  compensation  provisions  and  put  them 
together  in  'a  -unified  -whole  which  applied  equally  to  ail  farms 
in  Scotland  which  were  used  for' agriculture  or  pasture.   Compen- 
sation, was,.,  provided,  by  the  Act,  for  a.  specified  list  of  improve- 
ments .which  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  categories; 
(a)  permanent -improvements,  such  as  buildings,  for  which  the 
landlord' s  consent  was  necessary  before  the  tenant  could  effect 
such  improvement s j  (b)  drainage,  for  which  notice  to  the  landlord 
was  required';  and  (c)  exhaustible  improvements,  such  as  increasing 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  the  tenant  could  effect  without 
consulting  the  landlord*  The  amount  of  compensation  was  to  be 
the  value  of  the  improvement  to  an  incoming  tenant.   In  case 
the  landlord  and  tenant  could  not  agree  upon  the  value  of  such 
improvement,  it'  was  to  be  determined  by  a  system  of  arbitration 
provided  for  under  the  Act.   This  Act  was  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  evolution  of  tenant  rights,  and  removed  many  causes  of  dis- 
agreement between  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1886 

The  agricultural  Holding  Act  of  1383  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  would  not  relieve 
the  agarian  crisis  in  the  Highlands,   The  Napier  Commission  was 
appointed  in  1385  to  study  the  leasing  conditions,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improving  them.   The  Commission  ino.de  a  very 
comprehensive  report  with  appropriate  recommendations.  This 
report  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Crofters'  Holding  Act,  which 
gave  the  crofting  tenants  security  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and 
facilitii  a  for  the  enlargement  of  their  farms. 

This  Act,  and  its  amendments,  applied  only  to  the 
parishes  of  the  Highlands  in  which  there  were  crofting  tenant 
farmers.  A  crofting  tenant  was  defined  by  the  Act  as  a  person' 
who,  at  the  passage  of  the  Act,  was  a  tenant  from  year  to  year, 
residing  on  his  farm,  paying  an  annual  rent  of  not  more  than 
thirty  pounds,  and  situated  in  a  crofting  parish;  or  the  success- 
ors of  such  persons,  A  crofting  parish  was  defined  as  a  parish 
in  which  there  was  at 'the  beginning  of  the  Act,  or  had  been  within 
the  past  eighty  years,  farms  consisting  of  arable  land  held  with 
a  right  of  pasturage  in  common,  and  in  which  there  still  were 
tenants  from  year  to  year  paying  an  annual  rent  of  not  more  than 
thirty  pounds  per  farm* 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Act  wore  as  follows: 
(a)  a  crofter  should  not  be  removed  from  his  farm  except  for 
the  breach  of  a  specified  statutory  condition;  (b)  he  should 
have  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  public  authority;  (c)  on  moving  or 
being  removed  from  his  farm  the  crofter  should  receive  compen- 
sation for  improvements  effected  by  himself  or  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  family;  and  (d)  crofters  were  provided  with 
facilities  for  enlarging  their  farms. 
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For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  provisions, 
the  Act  established  the  Crofters'  Commission.   The  Commission 
consisted  of  three  members  having  the  full  power  upon  appli- 
cation to  determine  the  statutory  rights  of  landlords  and  tenants 
to  which  the  Act  applied.   The  task  of  determining  the  parishes 
which  conformed  to  the  definition  of  the  Act  was  left  to  the 
Commission,   It  was  decided  that  151  of  the  l6j  parishes  in  the 
crofting  counties  were  crofting  parishes,  and  the  Commission 
began  its  work  in  October  1386.   During  the  Commission's  long 
existence  from  1886  to  19 1.1,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 
Land  Court  which  vail  be  discussed  later,  the  Commissioners 
travelled  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  mainland  and  the 
islands  where  there  were  crofting  tenants.   Hearings  were  held, 
and  the  crofts  (farms  operated  by  crofting  tenants)  inspected 
in  connection  with  the  applications  of  landlords  and  tenants 
for  adjustments  of  their  statutory  rights.   The  outstanding 
features  of  the  work  of  the  Crofters'  Commission  were  its  adjust- 
ments of  rent  and  arrears  of  rent,  and  its  enlargements  of 
crofters'  farms.   The  adjustments  of  rent  made  by  the  Commission 
were  binding,  and  could  not  be  changed  for  seven  years.   Arrears 
of  rent  in  these  counties  were  very  common,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  cancelled.   This  appears  to  be  a  large 
amount,  but,  as  the  Commission  pointed  out,  the  arrears  con- 
sisted of  the  accumulations  of  generations,  and  in  many  cases 
they  arose  from  unfair  rent,  and  although  thoy  could  be  regarded 
on  paper  as  assets,  they  were  really  irrecoverable. 

In  dealing  with  applications  for  enlargement  of  farms, 
the  Commission  worked  under  certain  handicaps.   Owing  to  the 
limitation  of  "available"  land  and  funds,  they  did  not  have 
the  power  to  enlarge  crofts  or  to  form  new  ones  everywhere  they 
were  needed.   The  Commission  repeatedly  pointed  out  these  limi- 
tations in  their  annual  reports,  and  Parliament  appointed  a 
committee  in  1892  to  consider  the  question  of  land  available 
for  use  as  farms  for  the  crofting  tenants.   The  Committee  reported 
that  over  a  million  and  a  half  acres  were  suitable  and  could 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result  of  their  report 
an  Act  was  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1897,  establishing  a  special 
organization,  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  with  power  and  funds 
to  assist  migration  of  tenants  from  the  congested  sections  to 
new  farms  established  by  the  Board. 

The  most  important  improvements  which  resulted  from 
the  Crofters'  Act  were  the  marked  increase  in  the  stability  of 
occupancy  and  security  of  tenure  and  the  adjustments  of  ex- 
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cessive  rent  and  arrears  of  rent.   The  diminution  of  rent  gave 
direct  relief  to   the  population  of  these  districts,  where  cash 
income  available  for  the  payment  of  rent  was  not  large.   There 
"was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  housing  and  the  social  conditions 
of  the  crofters.   The  Crofters'  Act  was  generally  successful  in 
spite  of  its  obvious  failure  to  correct  completely  the  land  ten- 
ure problems  of  the  Highlands. 

The  Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Act,  1897 

This  Act  provided  for  a  board  which  was  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  the  chair- 
man of  three  of  the  administrative  bodies  concerned  with  the 
districts  in  which  it  was  to  operate,  the  Crofters'  Commission, 
and  others  designated  by  Parliament.   It  was  empowered  to  aid 

opment  of  agriculture,  fishing  and  home  industries, 
to  facilitate  migration  from,  the  over-populated  districts,  to 
establish  new  farms,  and  to  provide  public  works.   For  these 
purposes  an  annual  sum  of  35*000  pounds  was  made  available.   The 
sphere  of  their  operations,  as  defined  by  them,  extended  to  65 
of  the  151  crofting  parishes.   The  operations  of  the  Board  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  more  than  fourteen  years.   The  policies 
of  effecting  new  land  holdings  were  carried  out  by  the  purchase 
of  estates  and  by  cooperation  with  landlords.   Six  estates,  with 
an  area  of  8i_|.,000  acres,  were  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of  129*000 
pounds.   These  were  divided  into  farms  of  varying  sizes  and  sold 
to  tenants  at  the  purchase  price,  plus  the  cost  of  transfer.   By 
cooperating  with  landlords  many  large  farms  were  sub-divided.   Al- 
together they  assisted  in  providing  6I4.O  new  farms,  1,100  existing 
farms  were  enlarged,  making  a  total  of  1,7^0  cases,  which  represents 
over  2  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  Scotland,  and  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  all  the  farms  in  the  districts  in  which  the  Board  operated. 
Relatively  large  sums  were  also  expended  by  the  Board  on  public 
works  of  various  kinds  In  the  congested  districts.   The  assistance 
thus  given  usually  took  the  form  of  advancing  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  such  works  to  the  local  authority,  which  executed  the 
work  and  provided  the  subsequent  upkeep.   In  promoting  agriculture, 
particularly  among  the  families  which  it  resettled  or  rehabilitated, 
the  Board  worked  mainly  to  improve  the  livestock,  as  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Islands  were  more  suited  to  pastoral  farming  than 
to  the  growing  of  crops.   Under  these  plans  the  Board  purchased 
697  bulls  and  loaned  them  to  the  committees  in  charge  of  common 
grazing,  on  condition  that  they  be  properly  cared  for  and  wintered. 
Two  thousand  three  hundred  rams,  the  property  of  the  Board,  were 
also  loaned  in  the  same  way,  and  a  number  of  pony  stallions  were 
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provided.   Improved  seeds  and  eggs,  for  hatching,  were  made  avail- 
able at  a'  small  charge.   Further  encouragement  was  given  by  grants- 
in-aid  to  local  agricultural  shows. 

The  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  moderately 
successful.   Its  main  function,  that  of  effecting  new  tenurial 
arrangements,  was  limited  by  the  funds  made  available,  and  by  the   _J 
necessity  of  purchasing  the  land.   As  a  result  of  the  policies 
of  providing  breeding  stock,  a  marked  improvement  took  place  in 
the  quality,  of  the  livestock  in  many  of  the  congested  -districts,  - 

The  Small  Landholders'  (Scotland)  Act,  1911  - • 

A  partial  solution  of  the  problems  of  land  "tenure  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  small,  tenant- ope  rated  farms  in  the  Highlands.  .  - 
was  provide:"'  for  by  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Acts  and  the  Congested 
Districts  Act,   All  of  these  Acts  were  limited  in  their  scope  by 
lack  of  authority  and  funds.   They  were,  however,  successful,  and 
there  was  a  pop-alar  demand  for  the  extension,  to  the  other  districts, 
of  the  many  benefits  which  tenant  farmers  enjoyed  in  the  High- 
lands.  As  early  as  1895*  &  bill  was  introduced  in  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Crofters'  Acts,  in  an  amended 
form,  to  such  counties  north  of  the  Tay  River  which  7vrere  not 
already  included,  and  to  the  county  of  Bute,  but  it  failed  to 
pass.   Other  bills  were  introduced  in  successive  years  from 
1906  to  1911  at  which  time  the  Small  Landholders'  Act  became  a 
law.   This  Bill  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Conservative  Party  at 
every  stage  In  its  procedure  through  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords.   The  Liberal  Party,  however,  persistently 
pushed  the  measure,  and  succeeded  in  having  it  passed.   The 
long  struggle-  between  1906  and  1911  undoubtedly  weakened  many 
of  the  original  provisions  of  the  measure,  but  in  order  to  pass 
the  till,  the  Liberal  Party  then  in  power  had  to  accept  the 
amendments  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
Despite  these  amendments,  the  Act,  as  passed  in  19H,  still 
remains  the  foundation  of  modern  land  tenure  legislation  in 
Scotland,  and  stands  as  a  constant  tribute  to  the  enlightened 
interests  of  the  Liberal  Government  for  the  Scottish  tenant 
farmer. 

The  purposes  of  the  Small  Landholders'  Act  of  1911 
wore:   (a)  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Acts 
and  the  Congested  Districts  Acts  throughout  Scotland;  (b)  to 
establish  the  Scottish  Land  Court;  (c)  to  create  the  Board  of 
Agriculture;  and  (d)  to  encourage  the  formation  of  small  agri- 
cult  u r a 1  farms • 
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The  restricting  of  the  farms  to  which  the  Crofters' 
Acts  applied,  to  those  renting  for  JO  pounds  or  less,  was  liberalized 
under  the  Small  Landholders'  Act  by  increasing  the  limitation  to 
50  pounds,  and  also  by  making  the  Act  apply  to  any  farm  which  was 
not  larger  than  ^>0   acres  in  size,  regardless  of  the  rent  paid; 
except  in  the  island  of  LcwiSj  where  these  limitations  were  JO 
pounds  and  JO   acres.   (-Farms  thus  defined  are  hereafter  called 
"small  farms.")   Farms  included  under  the  Act  were;  (a)  crofters' 
farms  under  the  1886  Act;  (b)  small  farms  anywhere  in  Scotland 
other  than  the  crofts,  on  which  the  tenant  provided  the  greater 
part  of  the  improvements;  (c)  similar  farms  en  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  improvements  was  furnished  by  the  landlord;  and  (d) 
new  small  farms  constituted  under  the  Act.   The  tenants  whose 
farms  were  in  classes  (a),  (b),  and  (d),  were  called  "landholders", 
and  those  with  farms  in  class  (c)  were  known  as  "statutory  small 
tenants."  The  operators  of  the  farms  in  class  (a)  became  land- 
holders at  the  commencement  of  the  Act;  those  in  class  (b),  be- 
came landholders  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  if  their  tenancy 
was  a  yearly  one,  while  other  farmers  in  this  class  became  land- 
holders at  the  expiration  of  their  leases;  those  in  class  (c)   be- 
came statutory  small  tenants  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act;  and 
those  in  class  (d)  became  landholders  from  the  date  of  their 
registration  as  new  holders. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
tenants  -  the  landholders  and  the  statutory  small  tenants  -  was 
in  the  matter  of  who  furnished  the  buildings  and  fences.   Those 
tenants  who  were  termed  landholders  furnished  all  buildings  and 
fences,  while  the  landlords  furnished  only  the  land.   In  the 
co.se  of  the  statutory  small  tenant,  the  land  and  the  buildings 
and  fences  were  furnished  by  the  landlord.   The  landholder  en- 
joyed greater  freedom  in  the  operation  of  his  farm,  he  had  a 
more  secure  tenure,  and  paid  a  lower  rent  than  the  statutory  small 
tenant.   Landholders  were  more  numerous  than  statutory  small 
tenants,  and  it  appears  that  their  relative  importance  will 
continue  to  increase. 

The  Land  Court.   The  Land  Court  was  established  as 
the  judicial  tribunal  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.   The  Court  superseded  the  Crofters'  Coymnission,  which 
had  been  a  land  court  in  everything  except  name,  and  took  over 
its  function  of  deciding  differences  between  landlords  and 
tenants  on  small  farms.   The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Court  are 

and  it  s 
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authority  extends  throughout  Scotland.   It  is  a  "body  corporate, 
with  a  common  seal,  and  all  of  its  orders  and  determinations  are 
accepted  by  other  courts  without  further  proof.   The  Court  has 
full  power  and  jurisdiction 'to  determine  all  questions  under  the 
Crofters'  Congested  Districts,  and  Small  Landholders'  Acts,  whether 
of  law  cr  of' fact.   No  other  court  can  review  such  determinations," 
except  on  questions  of  lav/  where  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Sessions 
may  be  permitted  by  the  Land  Court. 

The  Land  Court  is  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  King.   The  member  who  is  designated  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Court  has  the  same  rank  and  tenure  of  office  as  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions.   The  other  members  hold  office  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  and  are  chosen  from  exoc-rt  agriculturists 
with  wide  experience  as  practical  farmers  and  valuators. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  Court  shall  make  its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.   Its  rules  of  procedure  in  determining  casqjs  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  other  courts  in  Scotland.  These 
rules  provide  that  all  applications  to  the  Court  for  detcrmination 
of  cases  arising  out  of  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
be  made  through  the  office  of  a  sheriff-clerk,   Apj lication  forms, 
which  o.rc  prepared  and  Issued  by  the  Land  COUrc,  arc  obtained 
by  the  applicant  from  the  sherif f-clork  in  his  district  or  county. 
There  are  over  thirty  application  forms  issued  by  the  Court  to 
be  used  in  its  various  powers,   "When  the  shcriff-^.lerk  receives 
an  application  and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  in  the  proper  form, 
he  notifies  the  respondent  and  transmits  the  a2">plicatlon  to  the 
Principal  Clerk  of  the  Land  Court.   The  time  and  place  for  the 
hearing  of  the  case  is  announced  by  the  Court.   The  Court  can 
summon  any  necessary  witness,  and  require  the  production  of 
necessary  documents.   Any  witness,  summoned  by  the  Court  and 
failing  to  appear  may  be  found  liable  for  payment  of  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  any  adjournment  which  his  failure  to  appear  renders 
necessary,  and  may  be  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court. 

The  headquarters  of  the  C3urt  are  in  Edinburgh,  but 
most  of  the  work  is  done  locally  by  divisions,  one  member  and 
an  assessor  being  a  duly  constituted  division.   Each  division 
makes  periodic  circuits  through  particular  areas  of  the  country, 
trying  cases,  inspecting  farms,  and  Issuing  decisions  on  cases 
heard. 
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During  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  Court  made 
many  important  decisions  in  interpreting  the  Small  Landholders' 
Act.   Many  of  the  cases  arose  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  Act,  "but  of  more  importance  were  those  of  intentional 
misinterpretation.   The  popularity  of  the  Court  was  not  great 
among  the  owners  of  land.   Many  applications  were  filed  with  a 
view  toward  limiting  the  scope  of  the  Act  by  various  interpre- 
tations of  the  clause,  "either  wholly  agricultural  or  wholly 
pastoral,  partly  agricultural  and  as  to  the  rest  pastoral." 
One  applicant  would  have  excluded  all  farms  with  buildings 
on  them,  contending  that  the  farms  must  be  used  only  for  agri- 
culture or  pasture.   The  Court,  however,  ruled  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  was  to  benefit  the  small  agricultural  tenant,  and  that 
it  was  improbable  that  Parliament  intended  to  exclude  the  major- 
ity of  those  persons  in  whose  interests  the  Act  was  passed. 

The  rights  of  the  landholder  and  the  statutory  small 
tenant  are  somewhat  different  under  the  Act.   As  already  pointed 
out,  the  chief  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  small 
agricultural  tenants  is  that  the  landholder  has  provided  the 
buildings  on  his  farm  whereas,  the  statutory  small  tenant  has 
had  his  buildings  provided  by  his  landlord.   The  landholder  who 
applies  to  the  Court  to  have  his  rent  adjusted  for  the  first 
time  must  prove  that  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  tenants.   In 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  rent  which  a  landholder  should  pay, 
the  value  of  the  buildings  and  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  is 
excluded.   The  rent  thus  sot  by  the  Court,  which  is  called  the 
"first  fair  rent,"  is  binding  on  the  parties  concerned,  and 
cannot  be  altered  for  seven  years,  at  which  time  the  farm  can 
be,  upon  proper  application  to  the  Court,  revalued  and  the 
rent  readjusted.   Security  of  tenure  is  guaranteed  the  land- 
holder, and  under  no  condition  can  his  tenancy  be  terminated 
without  his  consent  or  without  an  order  from  the  Land  Court. 
If  a  landlord  has  an  objection  to  the  tenant,  he  must  apply  to 
the  Court  and  provo  that  the  tenant  is  causing  deterioration 
of  the  farm,  is  not  cultivating  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
good  husbandry,  or  that  he  has  some  other  reasonable  cause  for 
removal  of  the  tenant.   The  landholder  on  moving  or  being  re- 
moved from  his  farm  is  entitled  to  receive  just  compensation 
for  the  buildings  and  improvements,  including  increases  in 
soil  fertility,  made  by  him  on  the  farm.   The  amount  of  compen- 
sation is  determined  by  the  Land  Court  as  the  fair  value  of  the 
improvements  to  an  incoming  tenant.   The  improvements  for  which 
compensation  is  payable  are  not  limited  except  that  they  must 
add  to  the  value  of  the  farm;  the  determination  of  value  is  sub- 
ject entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court.   Another  right 
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of  which  the  landholder  has  availed  himself  is  that  of  assign- 
ing his  farm  to  someone  else  in  case  he  is  not  able,  for  any 
reason,  to  cultivate  the  farm. 

It  is  provided  under  the  Act  that  statutory  small 
tenants  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  a  determination  of  what  is 
called  an  "equitable  rent."   The  rent  on  their  farms  is  based 
upon  the  vo.lue  of  the  land  and  buildings,  but  improvements 
made  by  the  tenants  arc  not  taken  into  consideration.   The. 
tenants  of  this  clt.ss  can  apply  to  the  Court  for  revaluations 
and  rent  adjustments  at  the  end  of  their  leases.   They  also 
arc  granted  security  or  what  is  called  by  the  Act  "fixity  of 
tenure."  A  landlord  must  prove  reasonable  grounds  for  objecting 
to  the  tenant  when  he  does  not  desire  to  renew  the  lco.se;  other- 
wise the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a  renewal.   Claims  for  compen- 
sation are  made  by  him,  and  settled  by  arbitration,  as  provided 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts.   A  tenant  of  this  class 
has,  however,  the  right  to  have  his  farm  kept  in  good  repair  by 
his  landlord.   The  land  Court  docs  not  have  the  direct  power 
to  compel  a  landlord  to  keep  the  house  and  other  buildings  in 
good  condition,  but  the  remedy  provided  by  the  Act  is  sufficient, 
If  the  landlord. refuses  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  im- 
provements, the  tenant  can  apply  to  the  Land  Court  and  be  de- 
clared a  landholder  and  have  "fair  rent"  fixed,  which  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  "equitable  rent"  that  he  has  been 
paying.   The  landlord  is,  however,  relieved  of  all  future  obli- 
gations to  provide  or  maintain  the  buildings  and  equipment, 
after  his  tenant  has  been  declared  a  landholder. 

Compensation  to  landlords  for  deterioration  caused 
by  tenants  is  provided  for  under  the  Act,  and  the  amount  is 
determinable  by  the  Land  Court,   However,  compensation  for 
disturbance,  cither  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  tenant,  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Small  Landholders'  Acts.   Both  the  custom 
of  the  country  o.nd  the  statutory  security  of  tenure  granted 
by  the  Acts  made  this  usnecess  ^rzy. 

When  the  Land  Court  assumed  its  duties  on  ^pril  1, 
1912  it  had  63U  cases  left  over  from  the  Crofters'  Commission, 
and  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  1,808  new  appli- 
cations were  received.   Of  these  about  five-sixths  were  from 
the  crofting  counties.   This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  larger  number  of  landholders  are  found  in  these  counties, 
and  also  by  the  crofters  having  been  familiar  for  twenty-five 
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years  with  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Crofters'  'let,  so  that 
they  immediately  availed  themselves  of  the  extended  rights  con- 
ferred by  the   Small  Landholders'    Act. 

From  the  beginning   of   its    operation,    in  1911*   through 
1933»  "th°    Court   adjusted   rent   on  2,822   landholders'    farms, 
(Table  2.)      The   existing   rents   on  these  farms  were   reduced,    on 
the  average,    about    one-fourth,    and  many  wore   ::till  further   re- 
duced when  they  were   revalued  at   the  end   of  the   required  seven 
year  period.      In  dealing  with  arrears   of  rent    on  landholders' 
farms,   the   Court   cancelled   over  half   of  them  and   ordered  the 
remainder  to  be  paid.      In  adjusting   statutory  small  tenants' 
rights,   the   Court   reduced   rent  nearly  one-fifth   in  the   1,287   cases 
With  which   it   dealt.      (Table   2),      About   one-tenth  of  these   cases 
again  came  to  the  Court   to  be   revalued  at  the   end   of  the   lease, 
and  the   rents  were   slightly  increased. 

A   large  and   important  part    of  the  work  of  the  Land 
Court  has   been  in  connection  with  the    regulation  of  tenants' 
rights  to   security  of  tenure.      Compensation  for  improvements    is 
one   of  the  major  means  whereby  the   feeling   of   security  is    in- 
creased.     Adjiistments   of  compensation  by  the   Court,    however, 
did  not  form  an  important   part   of  the   cases   handled  until   after 
1919*      From  I9I4  to   1933  "the   Court    awarded  compensation  to  938 
applicants,  who  claimed  an  average    of  284  pounds   and  were    awarded 
an  average   of   179  pounds.      (Table   3)      This   does   not    include   data 
for   192i  and   1922." 

Applications   from  the   Department    of  Agriculture   for 
orders  to   compel   landowners  to  turn  their  holdings'    into   small 
fa"ms   is   another   important  part    of  the  work   of  the  Land  Court. 
In  exercising    its    compulsory  powers    of  sub-dividing   large  hold- 
ings,  the   Court   created   1,157   new  farms   and   effected  3Ul   en~ 
largements    of  existing  farms.      In  addition,    it   troughs   into 
existence   3,760  now  farms,    and  enlarged  1,1)28   existing    farms 
by  agreement  with  estate    owners.      The  following  text  table   is 
a   summary   of  these  types    of   cases   handled   by  the   Court: 
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Table  2  -  Rent  Adjustments  Determined  By 
The  Scettish  Laud  Court   l/ 


Year" 


_First  Fair  Rents  2/     : 
Shtmber  :  Old  rents: Adjusted  :Kumoer: Old  rent s: Adjusted 
of    i  in  ppunds  '■    rents  h/:      of   :  in  pounds:  rents  4/ 
Cases      4/     j  in  pounds  -  Cases  :   jj-' tin  pounds 


First  Equitable  Rents  3/ 
I  re 


1912 

256 

1913 

523 

1914 

383 

1915 

u30 

1916 

139 

1917 

160 

19 16 

76 

.  1919 

170 

1920 

5/236 

.921-22 

125 

1923 

ill 

1924 

43 

1923 

30 

1926 

57 

1927 

23 

1923 

21 

1929 

19 

1930 

21 

1931 

19 

1932 

17 

1933 

23 

2,227 

5,393 
3,271 
3,695 

1,558 

1,216 

625 

2,050 

1,669 

1,149 

504 

337 

273 
1].06 

13b 
200 
139 
230 
135 
173 
176 


1,563 

•  89 

1,532 

1,180 

3,515 

170 

3,307 

2,447 

2,374 

271 

6,131 

4,828 

2,7L3 

2L.3 

5,2.U3 

4,19ii 

1,214 

112 

2,383 

1,944 

1,011 

45 

1,127 

922 

533 

56 

1,556 

1,552 

1,342 

75 

1,433 

1-435 

1,563 

59 

1,013 

1,036 

1,064 

52 

1,161 

1,205 

hh.2 

15 

495 

463 

359 

14 

367 

334 

229 

12 

216 

190 

364 

0 

173 

169 

121 

3 

124 

105 

172 

13 

313 

29c 

102 

7 

•  252 

230 

235 

p 
O 

17  :> 

•  145 

116 

11 

260 

210 

161 

14 

595 

367 

ll;5 

7 

178 

151 

'otal  2,822  25,666 


19,903     1,237 


27.970 


1/ 


Annual  Reports    of  The   Scottish  Land  Court,    Edinburgh,    Scotland. 
1/  Fair   rents   adjusted  for  the   first  time  by  the   Land  Court   for  a 

landholder   and  based   only  upon  the   value    of  the    land. 
Equitable   rents   adjusted   for  the   first   time  by  the   Land   Court 

for  a  statutory  small  tenant   and  based  upon  the  value   of  the 

land  and  buildings. 
The  power  of  exchange   of  the  pound   sterling  during  the  major 

part    of  this   period  was    about    £4.8666;    the   present   power 

of  exchange   is   approximately  $5«00. 
The  annual   reports   for   1921   and   1922  did  not   contain  these   ti-.ta 

They  were   calculated  from  a   summary  of  the   activities   of 

the  Court  which  was  made   in  1933* 


3/ 

V 
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Table  3  "  Compensation  Adjustments  Determined 
By  the  Scottish  Land  Court   l/ 


Number 

Amount 

Amount 

Year 

of 

Claimed   in 

Awarded   in 

Cases 

pounds      2/ 

:           pounds      2/ 

1915 

28 

3,661 

1,720 

1916 

Ik     • 

2,519 

1,385 

1Q17 

9 

1,527 

333 

19 18 

13 

2,260 

1,136 

1919 

1-4 

3,733 

1,933 

1920 

4r^ 

11,163 

6,015 

1921 

32 

5/ 

5,726 

1922 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

.1923 

43 

6,284- 

l+,529 

1924 

61 

15,360 

7,719 

1925 

81 

21,389 

12,199 

1926 

61     • 

13,5-14 

7,140 

1927      , 

52 

8,764 

7,093 

1928 

64 

23,394 

12,257 

1929 

91 

23,562 

17,570 

1930 

'100 

32,976 

25,1+30 

1931 

96 

32,373 

22,782 

1932 

91 

32,103 

19,612 

1933 

75 

31,468 

18,299 

•    Total 

970 

266,050 

173,378 

l/  Annual  reports  of  the  Scottish  Land  Court,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.   These  data  represent  compensation  for 
improvements  which  were  effected  on  small  farms 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Land  Court.   They 
do  not  include  any  compensation  claimed  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts. 

2/  The  power  of  exchange  of  the  pound  sterling  during  the  major 
part  of  this  period  was  about  $4,8066;  the  present 
power  of  exchange  is  approximately  I^.OO. 

3/  Not  available. 
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Types  of 
cases 


Cases  h a  nd ] c  d  under 
compulsory  power 


Cases  handled 
through  agree- 
ments with 
owners 


Adjustment  of  rent 

Landholders 

Statutory   small  tenants 
C  ompensat i  on 

Establishment   of  new  farms 
Enlargement    of  existing  farms 

Total   cases 


2,822 

1,287 

970 

1,157 
3/760 

9,996 


Jl+i 

1,428 

1,769 


The   Department    of  Agriculture :      Although  the    Department 
•of  Agriculture  was   not    organized  until   1928,    when  it  took  over 
the  duties  and  powers   of  the   Board   of  Agriculture,  which  had 
"been  created   in  1911,   the   following   discussion  will  use   the  term 
"Department    of  Agriculture"  to  apply  to  both   organizations. 
Since   its    inception,   the   Department  has  been  engaged   in  a  wide 
variety  of   activities   similar  to  those   of  the  Department    of  Agri- 
culture  in  this   country.      Moreover,    in  1911  the   powers   and 
duties   of  the   Congested  Districts   Board  were   extended  to   apply 
throughout    Scotland,    as   they  had  theretofore    in  the   congested 
districts,    and  the   functions   of  that   organization  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department    of  Agriculture.      Furthermore,    powers 
and  duties  were  given  the  Department   by  the  Act   of  1911  lor  the 
formation  and   enlargement   of   small  agricultural   farms   and  the 
preservation  of  existing   small  farms. 

The   creation  of  new  farms   and  enlargements   of  existing 
farms   are  carried   out  by  the'  Department  through  cooperation  with 
estate   owners   or  by  compulsory  orders.     A  person  desiring   a 
new  farm  or   an  enlargement   of   an  existing   farm  may  apply  to  the 
Department,    and   if   the    latter    is    satisfied  that   there   is   sufficient 
demand   for   small  farms,    it    selects   suitable   land  available  for 
the   purpose,    and    then  notifies   the    landowner,  who    is   usually 
an  absentee   landlord,   that    it    is    in  the  public  interest    for 
one   or  more  new  farms  to   be   constituted  on  his    land.      Opportunity 
is   given  to  all  parties   concerned  for     oonsidcrin^.     and  adjusting 
the  plans.      If  the  Department   and  the    landowner  cannot   arrive 
at   an  agreement,  the   plans   can  be    carried   out   by  compulsory  order. 
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Prior  to  1919*  compulsory  orders  for  creating  now  farms  or  en- 
larging existing,  farms  were  made  by  the  Department  only  through 
the  Land  Court,  since  then  they  have  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment without  reference  to  the  Court. 

The  estate  owner  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  damages 
caused  by  the  formation  of  farms  on  his  estate.   Compensation 
is  payable  for  the  costs  incurred  by  the  landowner,  and  any 
damage  dene  to  the  letting  value  of  the  estate.   Prior  to  1919 
compensation  could  be  claimed  for  injury  to  the  selling  value 
of  the  land  or  to  the  sporting  rights.   The  Land  Settlement 
Act  of  1919  abolished  compensation  for  injury  to  the  selling 
value,  and  limited  compensation  for  sporting-rights-injury 
to  an  amount  by  which  the  value  of  such  rights  might  exceed  the 
value  of  the  land  if  it  were  put  to  its  "full  use."  The  Land 
C.ourt  has  the  power  to  determine  what  the  value  of  the  land 
would  be  if  it  were  in  "full  use."   The  1919  Act  also  changed  the 
method  of  determining  compensation  for  such  claims  from  that 
of  arbitration  to  that  of  hearing  and  decision  by  the  Land 
Gourt. 

The  amalgamation  of  small  tenant- ope rated  farms  was 
prohibited  by  the  Small  Landholders  Act,  and  the  Department  was 
given  power  to  enforce  this  provision.   The  landlord  of  a  small 
tenant -ope rated  farm  must  notify  the  Department  pf  Agriculture 
when  the  farm  becomes  vacant  or  is  about  to  become  vacant,  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  Department  it  cannot  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  a  small  tenant-operated  farm.   The  dis- 
position of  a  vacant  farm  otherwise  than  in  compliance  with  the 
Act  can  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  under  such  situations  the 
Department  is  empowered  to  use*  it  for  a  new  farm  or  for  enlarge- 
ment of  neighboring  farms,  without  payment  of  compensation. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Department  (to  1953)  i-n 
effecting  new  land  tenure  arrangements  for  small  tenant  farmers 
includes  the  purchase  of  large  amounts  of  land;  the  Department 
is  now  the  largest  landowner  in  Scotland.  ,.  Including  the  8i_(., 500 
acres  transferred  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  1912, 
the  Department  owned  1]26,370  acres  of  land  in  1933*   Of  this 
area  2(fJ ,Yjh\.   acres  had  been  used  in  creating  .1,889  small,  farms; 
in  bringing  about  enlargements  of  397  small  farms;  and  in 
providing  pasturage  held  in  common  by  groups  of  tenants.   The 
settlements  carried  out  on  privately  owned  estates  involved  an 
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area  of  352,698  acres,  on  which  wore  set  up  1,5814-  new  farms,  and 
included  1,5^  enlargements  of  existing  farms.   The  total  number 
ipf  new  farms  and  enlargement  of  existing  farms,  brought  about  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  this  21-year  period,  was 
equivalent  to  about  "J   percent'  of  ali  farms  In  Scotland  in  T953» 

Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1923 

Laws  regulating  agricultural  landlord  and'  tenant  relations, 
on  farms  other  than  small  farms,  were-  expanded  through  a  series 
of  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  from  1883  to  1921.   The  repeals 
and  amendments  made  by  each  successive  Act  caused  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  misunderstanding.   Parliament  was  long  urged 
to  unite  all  of  the  Acts  into  one  which  would  state  clearly  and 
concisely  the  many  rights  and  duties  of  landlords  and  tenants. 
In  answer  to  this  need  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1923 
was  passed.   This  Act,  as  amended  in  1931,  is  the  principal  act 
governing  the  rights  of  tenents  who'  do  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Small  Landholders'  Acts.   The  Act  applies. to 
all  land  which  is  let  to  a  tenant  for  a  year  or  more,  and  is 
used  for  agriculture,  pasture,  or  market  gardens.   The  chief 
object  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  compensation  for  improvement, 
deterioration,  and  disturbance. 

Under  the  Act  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  a  specified  schedule  of  unexhausted  improvements 
on  quitting  his  farm.   The  amount  of  compensation  is  based  upon 
the  value  of  the  improvement  to  an  incoming  tenant  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  landlord  and  tenant*   In  case  they  cannot ' agree,  the 
claim  is  referred  cither  to  an  arbiter  or,  since  T?33,  to  the 
Land  Court. 

The  schedule  of   improvement's  for  which  compensation 
is  payable  is  divided  into  three  parts  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  improvements,  and  to  the  restrictions  which  arc  placed 
upon  the  tenant.   The  first  part  of  the  schedule  includes  the 
more  permanent  and  more  expensive  of  the  improvements  which  arc 
generally  made  by  Scottish  farmers,  and  it  requires  that  the 
tenant  obtain  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  before  he 
begins  the  improvement.   The  r.-cord  part  includes  those  im- 
provements which  are  less  expensive  and  less  pera-cnont  than  those 
in  the  first  part  of  the  schedule,  and.  it  requires  that  the 
tenant  give  the  landlord  a  written  notice  of  his  intention  to 
effect  the  improvement.   The  landlord  can,  if  he  so  desires, 
effect  the  improvement,  but  if  he  has  not  begun  it  within  a 
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specified  time,  the  tenant  may  then  carry  out  his  intention.  The 
third  part  includes  improvements  involving  a  large  amount  of 
labor  in  relation  to  the  amount  pf  capital  which  is  required, 
and  it  provides  that  the  tenant  can  effect  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  or  notice  to  the  landlord.  A  comparison  of  this  schedule 
with  the  corresponding  schedule  in  the  1883  Act  reveals  two 
significant  facts:  first,  a  much  wider  range  of  improvements  is 
included  in  each  part  of  the  schedule  than  was  included  in  the 
I883  schedule;  and  second,  many  of  the  improvement s' which  we re 
included  in  the  second  part  of  the  present  schedule,  and  so  on. 

A  high  degree  of  stability  of  occupancy  and  security 
of  tenure  is  assured  through  granting  the  tenant  the  right  to 
claim  compensation  for  disturbance,  and  through  requiring  the 
landlord  to  renew  the  lease  of  the  tenant  unless:  (l)  the  tenant 
fails  to  pay  his  rent;  (2)  the  tenant  fails  to  cultivate  the 
farm  according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry;  (3)  a  breach  of 
contract  occurs  which  cannot  be  easily  remedied.   If  the  land- 
lord, without  reasonable  cause,  notifies  his  tenant  to  move  at 
the  end  of  his  lease  he  must  pay  compenso.tion  for  disturbance'. 
The  compensation  allowed  is  a  very  substantial  sum;  usually  it 
is  equal  to  one  year's  rent  or,  if  the  tenant  can  prove  the  ex- 
penses are  greater,  two  year's  rent  may  be  allowed.   The  compen- 
sation provision  also  insures  the  tenant  against  an  unfair  in- 
crease in  rent,  by  allowing  him  to  claim  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance when  the  landlord  attempts  to  raise  the  rent  and  refuses 
to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.   A  landlord  can  obtain 
compensation  from  the  tenant  for  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
the  farm  when  it  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  culti- 
vate according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry.   Such' compen- 
sation is  ascertained  by  arbitration,  or,  since  1931*  by  the 
Land  Court,  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy. 

Arbitration  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  is 
referred  to  a  single  arbiter  or  to  the  Land  Court,  except  in  the 
valuation  of  stock  and  crops  transferred  to  the  landlord  or  to 
the  incoming  tenant,  in  which  case  it  is  referred  to  two  arbiters 
and  an  oversman  or  the  the  Land  Court.  The  arbiter  or  art  iters 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  concerned,  or  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  a  panel  of  arbiters  selected 
by  the  Court  of  Sessions*  The  procedure  of  arbitration  is  left 
largely  to  the  arbiter,  and  is  not  necessarily  formal.   It  is 
usually  conducted  by  hearing  the  parties  concerned  and  by  in- 
specting the  farm*   The  decisions  of  the  arbiter  are  final  except 
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on  questions   of  law,   which  may  be   appealed  to  the   Sheriffs- 
Court  and  the   Court   of   Sessions.      The  award  must  be  made  by  the 
arbiter  within  twenty-eight   days,    and  includes  the  expenses   of 
the   arbitration,   which  is   divided  between  the   parties   as   deter- 
mined by  the   arbiter.      In  cases   of   award   of  money,  thc^  date 
of  payment   is   set   and  must  be, paid  within  one  month  after  that 
date,    and  is   enforceable   in  the    same  manner  as  any  other  debt. 


SUMMA.RY 


The    clan  system  of   land  tenure   in  the   Lowlands   of 
Scotland  was   completely  displaced  by  feudalistic  tenure   during 
the  twelfth  century.      It    survived,    in  the  Highlands,    in  an 
attenuated  form  until  the    eighteenth   century.      Both  the  feu- 
dalistic tenure   system  end  the  modified  clan  system  were  dis-  ■ 
placed  by  an  unregulated,    individualistic   system  of  tenancy  under 
which  the    soil   resources   and  the   rural  tenantry  were    seriously 
exploited.     The    leaders   in  Parliament  and  the  townspeople   soon 
realized  that   a  ^permanently  productive  agriculture  and  a  virile 
farm  population  were   essential  to  the  best   interests   of  the 
country  as  a  .whole,    and   that    such  could  not   be   established  and 
maintained  under  the   existing    system.      Therefore,    beginning   in 
1880,    a  series' of  Parliamentary  acts   designed  to  correct   the 
many  evils  which  had  grown  up  under  the   self-destructive  policy 
of   laissez-faire  were  passed. 

The  first   approach  was  to  diminish  the    right    of  the 
landlord  to    seize  the  tenant's   property  for  the  payment    of   rent, 
and  to  give  the  tenant  permission  to  kill   game  and  protect  his 
crops.      Then  Parliament,    in  1883,    passed  a' far-reaching   agricultural- 
land  lord-tenant    statute.      This    legislation,   the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,    provided  for  compensation  to   an  outgoing  tenant 
for  improvements  which  he   had  effected  upon  the    landlord's  property, 
and  for   a   system  of  arbitration  to  facilitate  the   solution  of 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants.      It  was   amended  from 
time  to   time  until   it   also  assured  the  tenant   a  relatively  high 
degree   of  stability  of   occupancy  and   security  of  tenure.      This 
was  accomplished  by  providing   for  compensation .for  disturbance 
in  case  the  tenant  were   requested  to  vacate  the  property  without 
sufficient   reason.      The   landlord  was   also  protected  by  a  provision 
in  the    law  compensating  him  for  deterioration  caused  by  the  tenant. 
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The  legal  machinery  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  these  Acts  was  provided. 

The  Agricultural  holdings  Acts  were  designed  to  deal 
with  the  general  problem  of  tenancy.   There  was,  however,  a  large 
number  of  tenants,  who  operated  small  farms  in  the  highlands, 
whoso  problems  were  distinct  enough  to  warrant  special  consider- 
ation.  The  Crofters'  Holdings  Act  of  1886  was  passed  by  Par- 
liament to  meet  this  need.   It  provided  for  security  of  tenure, 
adjustment  of  rentals  by  a  public  authority,  governmental  as- 
sistance to  worthy  tenants  who  desired  to  become  land  owners, 
and  means  whereby  farms  of  an  uneconomical  size  could  be  en- 
larged.  The  powers  and  duties  thus  provided  wore  expanded  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Act  of  1397,  extended  to  all  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Small  Landholders'  Act  of  1911,  and  subsequently 
amended  to  meet  now  needs  as  they  arose.   Parliament  also  es- 
tablished the  Land  Court  and  the  department  of  Agriculture,  and 
vested  in  them  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts. 
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RECENT  ARTICLES  AM)  PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletins 


"Protecting   Investment  Values   in  Land,"     Agricultural  Committee, 
American  Bankers'    Association.      1935 • 

From  the  point    of  view  of  the  banker,    land  programs 
aiming  to  maintain  our   soil  resources   are   of  extreme   importance. 
Farming  is   a  basic   industry,   and  the  welfare    of  each   individual 
depends    on  the  maintenance   of   such   soil  resources. 

"The   degree    of   intelligence   a  nation  displays   in  the 
use   of  its    land   is   an' index  of   its   civilization,"    in  the   opinion 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association.      Conditions  now  approach 
an  emergency  -  America  is   faced  with  the   serious  problem  of 
handling  her   soil   resources   for  the  benefit   of  present   and 
future  generations.      Some   of   our   land  is   no      longer  a  good  risk. 

"While  the   nation's    land  resources   are  declining   in 
productivity,    restoration  may  be   possible  through  wise  usage 
except    of  those   areas   that   have   been  essentially  destroyed  by 
erosion.      hrith  the  present  population  trends,    these    land  resour- 
ces will  be   ample  to  meet    our  requirements,   providing  we  con- 
serve what  wc  now  have,    stop  the  wastage,    and  employ  reasonable 
methods   for  improvement   in  our   soil  management  problems.  " 

■n.  considerable  portion  of  the   report   deals  with  the 
matter   of   serious    soil   erosion  and   its    control,    and  with   soil 
improvement   practices   in  general.      Small   sections   consider  the 
problem   of  State  and  national  uses   for  non-agricultural   land  - 
the  need  for   a  coordinated   land-use  program,   amount   and  possible 
use   of    subr.j.argino.1   land   (suggests  that   all   agencies,    especially 
those  dealing  wi  ;;h  credit,    can  well  discourage  settlement   of  this 
type    of   land. )      utilization  of  the  public   domain,    and  the   conser- 
vation of  grazing   lands. 

The   example    set   by  New  York   State   in  classifying   and 
reforcstating   large   areas   is   a   start   in  the   right   direction. 

"Credit    is   sound  when  based   on  normal   land  values 
determined  by  earning   power.      It   can  well  be  isadc   contingent 
on  the  top  6  to  8   inches   of   soil  being   adequately  protected 
from  erosion.      These   represent  the  fanner's  productive   capital. 
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Excess  credit  on  poor  land  tends  to  prolong  the  use  of  that 
which  is  sub-marginal.  A  sound  land  policy  and  -a  sound  credit 
policy  are  good  team  mates."        .:•'..'.     "'■"«' 


"The  Work  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  the  Works  Pro- 
gram."  Conrad  faeuber*:  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, Division  of  Resources,  Statistics  and 
Records.   December  1,  1935  • 


"Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  1935."  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  by  F.  A. 
Silcox,  chief.   (For  sale  by  Government  Printing 
Office,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  5  cents.) 

"Never  before  have  the  people  of  a  great  country 
still  within  the  foundations  of  prosperity  sought  to  forestall 
future  disaster  by  applying  a  national  policy  of  conservation  — 
of  which  planned  land-use  is  the  central  core.   In  that  policy 
forest  land-use  rightfully  has  a  conspicuous  place."   A  section 
(p. 5)  ''Resettlement  Planning  on  the  National  Forests",  describes 
the  particularly  important  place  forestry  has  in  such  a  program, 
since  the  possibilities  of  part-time  employment  are  great. 


"A  Community  Planning  Primer  for  Illinois."  Karl  B.  Lohmann  . 
University  of  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  50,  Volume 
32,  August  13,  1935. 

Community  planning  consists  in  providing  an  orderly 
environment  for  an  aggregation  of  individuals  who  arc  associated 
because  of  similar  interests,  activities,  or  privileges.   The 
"primer"  develops  the  planning  concept  under  the  following  head- 
ings:  The  Why  and  Whcrefor  of  Planning;  The  Planning  Agency; 
Preparation  and  Adoption  of  a  Comprehensive  or  Master  Plan;  Plan- 
ning for  the  City,  Village,  or  Town  in  Illinois;  Local  Develop-' 
ment  or  Subdivision  Plans;  Regional  Planning;  Citizen,  Official, 
and  Technical  Participation;  Review  of  Illinois  Planning  Laws 
for  Cities,  Villages,  Unincorporated  Towns,  and  Counties;  Score 
Sheet  for  Community  Planning,  .and  Physical  Improvement. 
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"Part   Time  Farming  in  Oregon."      G.   W,    Kuhlman,    T.    J.   Flippin,    and 
.  E.    J.    Mcdcrfrank.      Oregon  Experiment   Station  Bulletin 
3k0.    (Corvallis)   June      1935.    >■■ 

Part-time   farming   is   not   a  new  development    in  Oregon, 
and  is   an   established  fact,    since  25%  of  the    farmers   are  part- 
time  in.  that  their  farms  arc  too   small  to   produce  a   living.- 


interest: 


The' following  facts  uncovered  by  the  study  are  of 


(a)  The  part-time  farm  family  has  little  to  sell. 
The  average  family  received  $117  from  the  sale 
of  farm  products,  0597"  from  wages,  and  sp67 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  and  used  $173 
worth  of  farm  produce. 

(b)  Average  size  of  farm  was  10  acres,  I4.  in  culti- 
vation. Half  the  farms  were  in  rural  and  half 
in  suburban  communities. 

(c)  Farmers  averaged  50  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
on  their  farms  on  average  of  8  years. 

(d)  Average  investment  was  $2', 7^1+;  less  than  |r  oper- 
ators were  in  debt;  2T(%  were  tax  delinquent. 

(c)  Lumbering,  common  labor,  building  tx-ades  etc. 
supply  additional  occupations;  employers  said 
.supply  was.  adequate. 

(f)   9^-1/0  said  they  were  satisfied,  L$>   were  dissatis- 
fied, 2?o  were  undecided. 


"Six  Rural  Problem  Areas  -  Relief,  Resources,  Rehabilitation." 
:    P.G. .  Peck  .and  M.  C.  Forster  -  Rural  Resettlement 

Unit  FERA,  -Division  of  Research.   RESEARCH  MONOGRAPH 
I,  1935.  ; 

65  bounties  representing  6  ar-'cas  which  included  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  .rural  families  receiving  relief  in  the  United 
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States,  and  included  ^>S%   of  the  .rural  population  and  Ltf%   of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  in  1930,  were  surveyed  to  provide 
data  for  this  study. 

Within  each  problem  area  are.  .large  amounts  of  poor 
farm  land  "which  form  one  of  the  chief  factors  responsible  for 
the  semi-permanent  relief  problem. 

Although  two-thirds  of' the  families  receiving  relief 
in  the  counties  surveyed  lived  in  the  open  country,  the  problem 
is  not  entirely  agricultural.   Except  in  the  Spring  Wheat  area, 
32.70%  of  the  heads  of  families  were  usually  engaged  in  non- 
agricultural  occupations. 

Reasons  f'or  relief  and  rehabilitation  methods  neces- 
sary arc  different  for  the  various  areas; 

(a)  Appalachian  Ozark  Area  -  Relief  households  have 
depended  largely  on  subsistence  farming  with,  supplementary  em- 
ployment for  cash  income.   Better  farming  methods  on  better 
land  and-  new  sources  of  supplementary  employment  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

(b)  In  the  Lake  States  Cut -over  Area  the  problem 
is  one  of  loss  of  forest  and  mind  employment,  and  too  rapid 
development  of  farming  on  marginal . land.   Zoning  to  prevent 
unwise  future  settlement,  moving  of  stranded 'mining  populations, 
and  the  development  of  recreational  resources  appear  to  offer 
some  solution. 

(c)  In  the  Short-Grass.  'Wheat  Areas  drought  has  made 
relief  necessary.   Land  classification  and  zoning  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  out  of  cultivation  land  having  insufficient 
rainfall. 

(d)  Inability  of  the  unschooled  group  in  the  Southern 
Cotton  Area  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changing  economic  conditions 
makes  necessary  education  toward  improved  standards  of  living 
o.nd  a  farm  management  system  to  afford  farm  tenants  and  laborers 
greater  security. 

Since  lack  of  schooling  .appears  to  he  one  reason  for' 
large  numbers  of  the  heads  of  relief  families  living  on  relief, 
it  would  appear  that  an  Investment  in  adequate  school  facili- 
ties would  not  be  unreasonable. 
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Old-age  and  mother's  pensions  would  care  for  prob- 
ably one-fifth  of  the  cases  how  receiving  county  relief  in  the 
areas  studied. 

These,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  survey,  although  the  report  is  extensive  and  goes 
into  some  detail  concerning  particular,  conditions  in  the  seve- 
ral regions.  Maps  and  tables  accompany  the  report. 


"Ranch  and  Range  Balance;   THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RANCH  STABILITY 
IN  NEVADA."   C.E.  Fleming  and  C.A.  Brennen.   Nevada 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Reno,  Nevada,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1936. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  balance  between  ranch  and 
range.   "The  present  balance  between  ranch  set-ups  and  range 
privileges  determines  the  degree  of  stability  that  exists  in 
the  range  cattle  ranching  industry  of  Nevada  and  most  of  the 
inter-mountain  States.   The  future  of  the  industry  and  the 
destiny  of  ranch  homes  and  improved  lands  will  hinge  upon  the 
rules  and  policies  to  be  instituted  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
through  the  Taylor  Crazing  Act.   If  the  goal  is  ranch  stability 
as  well  as  range  preservation,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the 
grazing  services,  the  credit  agencies,  and  the  stockmen  them- 
selves, recognize  that  fact  and  all  work  to  that  end." 

In  order  to  show  the  results  of  fairly  good  ranch  and 
range  balance  and  unbalance,  ranching  areas  in  the  Ruby  (unbalance) 
and  Santa  Rosa  (balance)  divisions  of  the  Humboldt  National  Forest 
have  been  compared. 

In  such  a  study,  the  fr Having  principles  should  be 
kept  in  mind: 

(l)  A  balanced  cattle  ranch  and  range  operating 
unit  involves  the  use  "by  livestock  of  the 
forage  produced  on  both  deeded  and  public  lands 
in  a  manner  conducive  to  forest  conservation 
and  a  profitable  enterprise.   The  degree  of 
balance  depends  on  how  the  working  parts  of 
the  complete  unit  are  fitted  together  and  used. 
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(2)  The  difference  between  receipts  and  operating 
costs  represents  earning  power  balance, 

(3)  The  loan  or  investment  value  of  ranch  land 
and  cattle  is  dependent  upon  the  earning  power 
of  the  cattle  and  ranch  and  range  set  up  as 

a  whole. 


"The  Forest   Situation  in  the   Central  Pine   Districts    of  Minnesota," 
(Preliminary  statistics   and   analysis   of  data   obtain- 
ed from  forest   surveys  and   other  economic  studies), 
LAKE  STATES  FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATION  ECONOMIC  NOTES 
#3,    October   1935. 

The   extent  to  which  new  forests,    industries  and  em- 
ployment will   develop   in  the   Central   Pine  District  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  activities   of  public  agencies.      The  1+00,000 
acres   of   sawtimber  and  million  acres    of  restocking  pine,    spruce, 
balsam  and   tamarack  land  are  an  encouraging;  nucleus  for  the" 
creation   of  a  permanent    self-sustaining  group   of   industries, 
and  to   safeguard  this   existing   stock   should  be  the   aim  of  any 
public  policy. 

Two  and   one-half  million  acres   of  aspen  and   scrub   oak 
are  already-  yielding   some  valuable  products,   and  under  proper 
production  and  management  can  be   converted  to  more  productive 
types.      Restoration  of   some  900,000   completely  devastated  acres 
is  a  desirable    long-time   goal.      The   necessary  steps  to   accomplish 
such  a  goal  are   listed,      (Maps   and  tables,) 


"Farm  Tenancy  a  Growing  Problem."      Bulletin  Agricultural 

Commission,   American  Bankers'    Association,      IX  (ll), 
January.    1936, 

A   short   discussion,   with  quotations   from  Secretary 
Wallace,   together  with   illustrations   of  tenant   and   owner  operated 
farms,   to    show    some   of  the  evils    of   our  tenant   system.      Two 
possible    solutions    are  mentioned: 

(l)      to   decrease  the   importance   of  the   system  of 
farm  tenancy; 
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(2)   to  improve  the  system  until  it  meets  American 
standards  and  ideals* 

"An  aroused  public  consciousness  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved  will  be  necessary  before 
rural  America  can  attain  maximum  social  integration  and  a 
permanently  productive  agriculture." 


"Land  Use  in  Pennsylvania."  Faul  I.  Wrigley.   PENNSYLVANIA 
.BULLETIN  317.   May  1?35. 

A  land-use  study  was  undertaken  to  classify  the  land 
of  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  into  grades  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  most  economical  utilization  of  the  land  resources. 
Census  and. miscellaneous  data  were  used,  with  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  field  work. 

Land  was,  as  a  result,  classified  into  5-  grades,  and 
it.  is  thought  that  such  a  classification  will  be  helpful  in 
locating  problem  areas,  vail  assist  school  authorities  in. 
planning  consolidation  and  development  of  schools  for  the 
future,  and  should  assist  public  utility  companies  in  making 
wiser  and  more  profitable  service  extensions. 

Class  I  'land  is  forested,  with  occasional  farms,  and 
comprises  about  L\D%   of  the  area  of  the  State, 

Class  II  land  (2,8?°  cf  the  total  land  area,  k*l%  of 
the  farm  land,  and  1.6?s  of  State  agricultural  production)  includes 
those  areas  where  the  agricultural  opportunities  are  poorest; 
land  is  not  suitable  for  crop  production. 

Class  III  land  comprises  an  area  where  large  farms 
or  unusual  ability  are  needed  to  maintain  living  standards. 
Government  policies  in  the  future,  and  the  possibility  that 
industry  will  take  surplus  farm  population,  hold  the  key  to 
the  future  of  this  land,   (l9.0-.of  total  land  area  of  the  State, 
27.5/j  of  farm  land,  and  21.3$  of  value  of  agricultural  production 
are  in  this  class.) 

Class  IV  land  includes  the  "average1'  land  for  the 
State,  and  land  problems  are  not  serioiis.   (19.1}*'  of  total  land 
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area   of   State,    30,7$  of  the  farm  land,    and  29.1$  of  the   agri- 
cultural production  arc   in  this    class.) 

Class  V   land  is  good  agricultural   land,    adapted  to 
intensive  agriculture    (10.8$  of  the    land  crca   of  the   State, 
18.0$  of  farm  land,    and  2] ,3%  of  agricultural  production.) 

Class  VI   land   includes  the  best  agricultural  areas 
in  the   Stated      U±*2%  of  total   land  area   of   State;    7*3$  of  farm 
land;    19.1%  of  value   of   agricultural  products.) 

Class  VII   land   is   non-agricultural   land  used  princi- 
pally for  industrial  sites,    workers'    homes,    or  where   agriculture 
has   been  rendered   impracticable  because   of  the  presence   of 
mines,    etc.      (About  .£{..1$  of  area   of   State,    or  about    1,166^916 
acres.) 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES  AFFECTING  LAND  USE 
Congressional  Activities 


.CM  culture 

II. R.  11282.  Mr.  Withrow 

Bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
the  surplus  in  the  dairy  industry  by  testing  amount  of 
butterfat  of  dairy  cattle  and  pay  adequate  indemnities 
for  the  voluntary  removal  of  the  low-producing  cows.   He 
may  dispose  of  the  dairy  cattle  so  acquired  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Appropriation  15  million. 
To  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

K.R. 11169.   Mr.  Whelchel 

Bill  to  authorize  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  to  be  sold  at  cost  of  production. 
To  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

S.3612. 

Providing  crop  loans  for  1936. 

Passed  Senate  February  3» 

Amended  and  passed  house  February  3» 

Sent  to  Conference  and  both  Houses  agreed 

to  Conference  report  of  February  2. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 

H.R. 11133.      Mr.    Jones. 

Bill  to  extinguish  tax  liabilities  and  liens  arising  out 
of  the  Tobacco,  Cotton  and  Potato  —  cts. 
To  Committee  on  Agriculture* 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

S.J.R.203.   Mr.  Lewis 

To  amend  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to   restrict  the  appli- 
cation to  natural  persons   and  prohibiting   its  appli- 
cation to   corporate    or   other  artificial  persons   created 
by  law. 
To   Committee   on  the   Judiciary, 

FARM  CREDIT 

S. 399-8..   Mr.  Adams.   (for  Mr.  Fletcher). 

H.R.UIOJ4.   Mr.  Steagall 

Bill  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
increase  its  capital  stock  by  $97,000,000. 
To  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.4003.   Mr.  Carey. 

Bill  to  reorganise  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
There  is  to  be  a  Farm  Credit  Administration  Board  created 
to  replace  the  Governor.   The  Board  would  consist  of  a 
Land  Bank  Commissioner,  an  Intermediate  Credit  Commissioner, 
Production  Credit  Commissioner,  and  Cooperative  Bank 
Commissioner,   The  Board  would  appoint  3  °f  the  seven 
Directors  of  each  Federal  Lard  Bank.   Three  of  the  re- 
maining directors  are  to  be  representative  of  and  elected 
by  National  Farm  Loan  associations.   In  each  Federal  Land 
Bank  there  shall  be  a  "credit  agency  beard,''  which  shell 
exercise  supervision  and  control  over  all  credit  agencies 
(other  than  Federal  Lard  Banks),   The  management  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation' shall  be  vested  in 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  Board, 
To  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

FLOOD  SURVEYS 

S. 1(025.   Mr.  Norris 

Bill  to  authorize  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  Republican 
River  with  a  view  to  control  floods. 
To  Coimr.itt.ee  on  Commerce. 
H.R. 11231.   Mr.  Peterson 

To  authorize  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  Vieckiwachce 

River  in  Florida, 

To  Committee  on  Rivers  and  harbors. 

S.3277. 

Authorizing  Flood  Control  Survey  of  Nchalcm  River. 
Passed  Senate  July  30,  1933. 
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Passed  House  February  17,  1936. 
.  H.R,9062. 

Authorizing  Flood  Control  Survey  of  Esopas,  Creek,  Florida, 
Passed  House  February  17,  1936* 
H.H.7995. 

Providing  for  Flood  Control  Survey  of  Arkansas  River  and 

Fourche  Bayou. 

Passed  House  January  6,  1936* 

Passed  Senate  February  k,  1936* 

Approved  February  6,  1936* 

HOMESTEAD  LANDS 

SJ4DO5.   Mr.  Norbeck 

Bill  to  amend  the  1935  act  granting  leave  of  absence 
to  settlors  of  honestcad  lands  to  extend  the  leave  for 
1936.   The  bill  also  carries  a  provision  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  extend  further  from 
year  to  year  the  time  for  payment  of  purchase  money 
on  any  homestead  suffering  from  crop  failure. 
To  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION 
S.I4OOI+.   Mr.  Hatch 

Bill  to  create  a  commission  to  make  an  investigation  and 
report  on  the  financial  conditions  of  the  United  States 
reclamation  projects.  -• 
To  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

H.R.  11177-   Mr.  Cl-rk  of  Idaho 

Bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  Minidoka  National  Forest. 
To  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

S.  1+0 34.   Mr.  Hatch 

Bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  entrymen  under  the 
land  laws  of  the  United  States  of  the  rights  to  the  gas, 
oil,  and  oil  shale  in  the  lands  patented  to  them. 
To  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

H.R. 11183.  Mrs.   Grconway 

Bill  authorizing  the    Secretary  of   Interior  to   convey 
public    lands  to   State   of  Arizona  and  to   city  of  Benson 
for  Park  and   school  purposes. 
To  Committee   on  Public  Lands. 

H.R,  11181)..     Mir.   Whclohcl 

Bill  to   compensate   counties   in  which  lands    in  private 
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ownership  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
for  (the  taxes  which  would  have  accrued  to  such  county, 
if  such  lands  had  remained  in  private  ownership  and 
taxable. 

RURAL  ELECTRIF ICAT I  ON 

s.3483 

Establishing   permanent'  Rural  Electrification  Administration* 
Reported  to  Senate   favorably  (Report   158l)   February  17, 
1936. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

S.3987.      Mr.   McNary 

Bill  to  amend  the   Soil  Conservation  Act    of   1935 
(il9   Stats.    163).      This  bill   is    similar  to  S.378O 
and  has    in  addition  provisions  to  maintain  agri- 
cultural price    levels   by  prohibiting  the    impor- 
tation of* certain  commodities.      The   Secretary  of 
ii-griculturc   authorized   in  addition  to  this  to  make 
payments  to  agricultural  producers   if  necessary  to 
maintain  farm  purchasing  power. 
To  Committee   on  Agriculture   and  Forestry. 
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